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LOGIC AND METAPHYSICS. 

Mind and Body from the Genetic Point of View. J. Mark Baldwin. 

Psych. Rev., X, 3, pp. 225-247. 

The author proposes to discuss the relationship of mind and body from 
the point of view of the genesis of the distinction of the two concepts 
and, furthermore, to indicate a position that transcends the dualism. The 
entire genetic process is embraced in three successive types of experience : 
(1) the projective type in which 'Projects become personal projects and 
thing projects ' ; (2) the subjective type in which ' personal projects be- 
come Subject-self and Object-self' ; (3) the ejective type in which the 
' Object-self becomes Mind and Body ' ; the problem must be treated on 
the basis of the third stage of genesis, since in it alone are the two concepts 
differentiated. In this stage, the two terms, mind and body, are strictly 
correlative in meaning ; the predicates which attach to one, must there- 
fore, by virtue of their correlativity, attach to the other. Consequently, if 
body is treated as presentation, mind also must be so treated. Subjective 
idealism and materialism both err in not observing this correlativity. Thus, 
in the case of subjective idealism, mind is taken as conscious self-function 
which occurs in the first and second types of experience, while the body 
opposed to that mind is a product of reflection which occurs only in the 
third type. Conversely, in the case of materialism, body is considered 
from the spontaneous standpoint and set over against mind, which is con- 
sidered from the reflective standpoint. As regards the relation of mind 
and body, B. upholds psychophysical parallelism as against interaction, on 
the ground that the two series are incompatible. For the characteristics 
of the mechanical or ' agenetic ' series are equivalence of cause and effect 
and uniformity ; while, on the other hand, the genetic or mental series is 
characterized by irregularity and caprice. The question then arises : Is 
there a point of view which, while admitting the antithesis of the two series, 
transcends the dualism ? B. answers, that such a point of view is found in 
aesthetic experience, which consists in the "essential union of the two 
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points of view of the ' producer ' and the ' spectator. ' ' ' This point of 
view is called jEsthonomic Idealism. H. C. Stevens. 

The Philosophical Meaning of Energy. W. Ostwald. The Interna- 
tional Quarterly, VII, 2, pp. 300-315. 

Ostwald maintains that " there is really an idea which bridges over not 
only the chasm between force and substance, but also that between mind 
and matter, and which is of a nature sufficiently manifold to embrace the 
totality of one experience, the interior as well as the exterior. This idea 
we term energy." It is possible to subordinate to the idea of energy the 
totality of psychical phenomena. In all that we know of intellectual proc- 
esses, there is nothing to hinder us from regarding them as a particular 
form of energetic activity. Nor does this view contradict the law of the 
conservation of energy. For since this law holds only for the sum total of 
all kinds of energy, there is no contradiction in the thought of one form 
disappearing in order to be converted into other forms. Moreover, there 
seems to be nothing in the peculiar properties of psychical phenomena 
which would forbid their being brought under the idea of energy. What 
appears to be the greatest difficulty is to comprehend the facts of self-con- 
sciousness, the ego or the personality, as a phenomenon of energetics. Yet 
this difficulty is lessened by the fact that not all psychical processes are 
carried on within self-consciousness. Since, then, consciousness is not a 
general property of psychical processes, the difficulty of explaining the ego 
does not involve the question of the general conception of psychical phe- 
nomena, but belongs within the special domain of psychology. 

J. E. C. 

The Present Estimate of the Vahte of Human Life. Rudolf Eucken. 

The Forum, XXXIV, 4, pp. 608-616. 

Though the nineteenth century achieved more than any previous cen- 
tury in science, in industry, and in education, yet it showed a greater ten- 
dency toward pessimism than any previous century. This decline in 
happiness is due to several reasons. First, according to modern scientific 
views, man occupies a much less important place in the universe than he 
was given by the anthropocentric religious views of the past. The prevail- 
ing tendency now is to regard him merely as the most highly evolved 
member of a natural series. Second, men's relations with society are more 
complex and more confusing than ever before. Third, competition be- 
tween individuals is sharper than ever before. Fourth, though externally, 
contact between men is closer than ever before, yet internally, men were 
never more divided ; witness the universal labor troubles of the present 
time. Fifth, old ideals are shattered by modern criticism, and there is a 
general uncertainty in regard to the reliability of moral standards. Though 
this pessimism rests on undoubted facts, and is too deeply rooted to be 
merely reasoned away, yet it represents a one-sided construction of life, and 
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must be answered by a broadening of the intellectual horizon. Philosophy 

may show other possibilities in our nature than those which pessimism 

recognizes. First, though modern life emphasizes the egoistic tendencies in 

men, it still offers great scope to altruism. The vast scientific, industrial, 

and educational enterprises of the present offer an infinite field of labor 

to which pure egoism cannot give the animus. Second, love is a most 

important factor in eliminating the ego. Here the personality is absorbed, 

not in the cause for which we labor, but in regard for humanity. Viewed 

in the light of this doctrine of labor and love, the problem of happiness 

assumes a new aspect. True activity elevates us above mere sensation 

and emotion ; we find happiness by merging ourselves in our task. Our 

relation to the world is also seen in a new light. Labor and love, not a 

mere soulless nature, become the real actualities. The destiny of man 

remains hidden, it is true, but we are assured that the being and striving 

of man stand in an infinite relation to the cosmos. 

G. H. Sabine. 

Optimism and Immortality. G. L. Dickinson. The Hibbert Journal, I, 

3, pp. 425-440. 

Optimism may be defined as an unreflective attitude toward life, indi- 
cated by high spirits and active impulses. It prompts to action, believing 
that the action will somehow lead to good results. In order to justify this 
optimism to reason, we must either hold that the world is eternally perfect, 
or that it is a process toward some attainable good end. The former hy- 
pothesis may be seen in the Substance of Spinoza, or in the Absolute of 
Hegel. This world of perfection, however, is not the world of experience ; 
evil is too patent. Our activity is directed toward the suppression of evil 
and the furtherance of good. If everything is eternally good, the root of 
our activity is taken away. If evil is only so in appearance, we should not 
contend against it, for in some way this appearance is essential to perfec- 
tion. Hence it must be admitted that evil and good exist, and that they 
are real. In evil we have an antagonist, and life is a continual struggle. 
Now this struggle cannot always be an end in itself, even for the lover of 
strife. We must rather believe that our efforts produce good, else we ulti- 
mately lose heart. But the modern doctrine of progress cannot be a basis 
for optimism ; for the progress of humanity has hindered that of the indi- 
vidual ; he has been reduced to a mere means to an end in which he has 
no share. Optimism demands that the individual participate in the end 
which he has furthered. Hence we must suppose a good to be attained by 
the individual after death. For optimism we must postulate that the indi- 
vidual soul has a series of existences, in the course of which it is gradually 
purified and made fit for heaven, which it ultimately attains. 

R. B. Waugh. 
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PSYCHOLOGY. 

The Inter-Play of Human Minds. Gabriel Tarde. The Interna- 
tional Quarterly, VII, I, pp. 59-85. 

It is the purpose of the author to define ' inter-psychology ' with a view 
to substituting that term for ' social ' psychology ; and to outline a pro- 
gramme for the development of that science. As for the use of terms, it is 
claimed that ' inter-psychology ' is at once more general and exact than 
' social ' or ' collective ' psychology. It is more general because it includes, 
in addition to social relations, mental relationships with other minds which 
are not social. Mental relationships of the latter sort are the study of ani- 
mals or men without entering into social relationship with them. The 
term is more exact because it clearly marks the character of the facts 
studied by social psychology. The peculiar character of these facts con- 
sists in their being psychological phenomena produced in one mind by en- 
counter with another mind. As for the programme of inter-psychology, T. 
states that it has its own method and materials. Its method is the genetic 
method, since the study of the social relations of the child throw light on 
the social relations of the adult. Its materials are feelings, ideas, plans, 
desires, and beliefs. These constitute the materials of inter-psychology be- 
cause they are communicable ; sensations are excluded because they are 
not communicable. A thorough treatment of the subject would have to 
answer the questions, why some feelings are propagated in a given envi- 
ronment, at a given time ; by what methods they are propagated ; what 
transformations they undergo. In the propagation of feelings, five cases 
are distinguished. First, the influence of one individual on another, as in 
conversation ; second, the influence of an individual on a crowd ; third, 
the influence of a crowd on an individual, as in timidity ; fourth, the in- 
fluence of an individual on a public ; fifth, the influence of a public on an 
individual. Inter-psychology possesses in statistics an instrument for ex- 
act measurement which, it is true, must be used with great care. 

H. C. Stevens. 

La psychogenese de V etendue. W.-M. Kozlowski. Rev. Ph., XXVII, 

12, pp. 570-594; XXVIII, 1, pp. 71-88. 

It is a matter of no small moment whether the development of concepts 
is due to external causes or to the mind's spontaneous activity. The psy- 
chogenesis of extension is scarcely touched upon by the nativistic and 
empiristic theories of spatial determinations, both of which are concerned 
rather with the physiological question of localization. The former theory 
— which is really Kant's doctrine applied to physiology — was first ad- 
vanced by Midler ; the latter by Helmholtz. The nativist postulates a 
special optical mechanism ; owing to the natural endowment of the various 
retinal points, tridimensional space perception is a part of every visual sen- 
sation. According to the empiricist, such sensations are merely signs which 
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the mind, through experience, interprets in terms of space. Both views 
were embodied in the German physiology of the nineteenth century, which 
regarded the perception of surface as a primitive content of sensation, and 
depth as the product of experience. Berkeley and Condillac, minimizing 
the value of sight, made touch the basis of space knowledge. Dunan, on 
the other hand, considers sight as all-important. Bain distinguished 
intensity and duration in muscular sensations. When the corresponding 
ideas of physical effort and a temporal series of tactile impressions are 
combined, extension is recognized. Mill, objecting that extension is not a 
sequence but a coexistence, employed the hypothesis of "psychic chem- 
istry," according to which the idea of extension is a product unlike any of 
the elements composing it. It is the nature of vision to give simultaneity 
to all spatial sensations. Thus the really consecutive sensations received 
in moving the hand over a visible body, are presented to consciousness at 
one time, and the body is thought of as a coexistence. For Kant, space 
is intuitive, not a general or discursive concept about the relations of things. 
In perceiving a surface, says Herbart, eye or hand moves over it. The 
result is a series of impressions of graded intensity, the one immediately 
present to consciousness at any moment being the strongest. Relative 
intensity of impressions thus denotes the relative spatial positions of the 
various points in the impressing surface. A rapid sequence of these im- 
pressions produces the idea of extension. Weber has pointed out that, if 
a certain number of unstimulated visual or tactile nerve fibers intervenes 
between stimulated ones, distinct sensations occur, and space is thereby 
suggested. Lotze makes the amount of muscular effort necessary to touch 
or clearly see a peripherally lying object the "local sign" of that object's 
spatial position. Helmholtz derived extension from degree of muscular 
innervation and from the intensity, quality, and local signs of visual and 
tactile sensations. Wundt invokes the "associative fusion " of peripheral 
sensations and those of central innervation. Stumpf, affirming the spa- 
tiality of sensations, makes tridimensional space an immediate perception ; 
depth is suggested positively by a curved surface, negatively by a plane. 
Goring distinguishes active and passive space, or transcendent and tran- 
scendental. The combination of these two ideas results in the ' ' concept ' ' 
of space. According to the author of this article, an ocean of black greets 
the eye prior to so-called visual sensations. This blackness, which is 
independent of any particular objects, cannot be separated from the idea 
of extent. Hence, vague superficial extension is a primary form of vision. 
Without this immediacy the complex idea of space would be impossible. 
The consequence of this primarily extensive perception given by the eye 
is that the extension continues to exist even when the organ is at rest. 
The retinal sensation has a negative character, the extent is without sensuous 
content (color), and is best described as a preformation of visual perception. 
But whatever it may be, we certainly see darkness, black being classed by 
language among the other colors. Thus Kant's statement that we can 
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think away all space-filling bodies but not space itself, only confirms the 
result of a scientific analysis of vision. Depth, however, presupposes 
actual or remembered movement. Now the obviously extensive character 
of visual perceptions, together with the no less obvious impossibility of 
perceiving distance by sight alone, refutes the deduction of all the elements 
in the concept of space from one and the same source. The representa- 
tion of the extended world is, rather, the result of a psychic synthesis of 
three distinct spheres of our sensibility, which in their immediate percep- 
tions contain the elements of the following fundamental concepts : (i) 
Mass, the hypothesis of tactile sensations of resistance or pressure ; (2) 
Force, the hypothesis of muscular sensations, and the subjective aspect of 
movement ; (3) Form, determined qualitatively by color, as a prod- 
uct of vision. The first two senses serve as the basis of our concepts of 
the solid and the void. The third facilitates the synthesis of the two pre- 
ceding, because it gives rise to the idea of form, which combines with that 
of the void, and also the idea of color, which combines with that of a solid. 
It is vision which transforms the vague notions of solid and void into 
ideas of geometrical space and of the bodies which fill it. These ideas, 
which seem to be elementary data of consciousness, are in reality complex 
products of discursive thought. The analysis just given makes it possible 
to discover also the psychic sources of four very general postulates of 
science : (1) the unity of physical forces, (2) the unity of matter, (3) the 
principle of equality of action and reaction, and (4) the impenetrability of 
matter. The part played by will in the psychogenesis of extension is of 
prime importance. The feeling of effort in willing is the basis of the idea 
of force. This feeling, together with tactile and muscular impressions of 
resistance, is a constituent part of all movement cousciousness, whether 
the movement be impeded or free. In the former case, the idea of inertia, 
in the latter case, that of successful force is the result. But in both there 
is a clear consciousness of will power. This will or force being the cause 
of movement, of which space is the indispensable condition and distance 
the measure, it follows that personal activity is as important as perceptivity 
in tridimensional space constructions. This dynamic explanation is an 
essentially modern one. Annie D. Montgomery. 

ETHICS AND .ESTHETICS. 
The Domain of Utilitarian Ethics. G. L. Roberts. Int. J. E., XIII, 3, 

pp. 320-340. 

The weakness of utilitarianism consists in the fact that in the category 
of moral actions are placed not only those which alleviate pain, but also 
those which produce positive pleasure. Now the superinduction of pleasure 
is seen not to be attended with the same kind of feeling on the part of the 
moral agent as is the alleviation of pain. It is universally recognized that 
right actions are acts of abstention from the infliction or augmentation of 
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suffering, and acts of direct endeavor to prevent or mitigate suffering. 
Wrong acts are those by which suffering is inflicted or augmented, or those 
by which the prevention or mitigation of suffering is neglected. Hence 
pain alone, and not pleasure and pain, is the subject matter of morality 
and immorality. Now ethics needs for exact discussion a new nomen- 
clature. The terms 'utility,' 'good,' 'welfare,' have non-moral applica- 
tion; Something is wanting to emphasize the all-important fact that mor- 
ality deals with problems of pains. The words ' alypic ' and ' alypism ' 
are suggested in place of ' hedonic ' and 'hedonism.' Now the conduct 
of the moral agent is concerned with two classes of pains, viz., those which 
he experiences, and those experienced by others. Hence personal and 
social morality. Again, pains arise from natural and supernatural causes. 
Hence secular and religious morality. Savage morality, owing to short- 
sightedness and a belief in the supernatural, is personal and religious ; 
that of civilized man, through his foresight and knowledge of natural law, 
is social and secular. The psychological basis of morality is the instinctive 
effort to banish pain ; therefore, morality is at first personal. Finally, 
through the enlargement of the individual self into the tribal self, morality 
becomes social. However, moral progress has not resulted from any 
change in the fundamental character of the moral sense, but rather from 
the extension of proprietary environment. Modern altruism is the mere 
extension of the feeling of self-protection. Conscience is composed of all 
the emotional impulses which tend to alleviate one's own pain and that of 
one's fellowmen, and it is attended by a belief that conduct directed by it 
will avert some pain. The beliefs that determine the deliverances of con- 
science are derived from authoritative training, but man must constantly 
inquire into their validity. It is sometimes objected to utilitarianism that 
it claims that pain is only alleviated by some other pain. This is not a 
valid criticism ; for conscience prompts to action where a greater pain may 
be averted by a lesser. Self-sacrifice is thus required in varying degrees. 
This deliberate comparison of pains, however, does not and cannot take 
place in every case. In moral judgment allowance must be made for cir- 
cumstances. An act is morally right if the agent sincerely believes that 
by so doing he avoids a greater evil. There is another province of ethics. 
Society is founded on reciprocal acts, hence, while return in kind is not 
desired, yet one is morally bound to bestow reciprocal gratification. A 
deliberate slight, even in conventionalities, is wrong. „ o w A uch 

Instinct et servitude. F. Le Dantec. Rev. Ph., XXVIII, 3, pp. 233- 

251 ; XXVIII, 4, pp. 384-410. 

The desiderata of a perfect human society- are expressed by the three 
words, liberty, equality, fraternity. These three words are here studied 
from the point of view both of man and of animals. The first, liberty, leads 
to reflection on the general signification of instinct. The writer, rejecting 
absolute liberty as an illusion, defines liberty in the philosophical sense as 
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the " faculty which the animal possesses of acting at each moment from 
grounds that lie within him." These grounds are a series of conscious 
states. It follows from this definition that all the acts of the animal, and 
the successive variations of its mechanism, depend upon the animal's own 
nature, and consequently cannot go beyond certain limits. The study of 
instinct is, accordingly, inseparable from that of liberty in the philosoph- 
ical sense ; but to study instinct, or, what is the same thing, to break up 
into conventional elements the general functioning of the organism, we 
must refer to a particular group of these elements which is called the will, 
(i) A man or animal is an association of mechanisms. Of these mechan- 
isms the intellectual are non-adult, while those which are hereditary or ac- 
quired through long practice are adult. The response of an organism to 
an excitation of the adult mechanism, or lower centers of the nervous sys- 
tem, is always the same, and can be foretold by an outsider who has once 
seen it. But in an excitation of the non-adult mechanisms, or higher cen- 
ters, their variability will render prediction by an outsider impossible. In 
such cases the organism will seem free to do as it wishes. There is, then, 
a volition in an organism each time that a nerve current, arising from any 
source whatever, crosses the non-adult parts of the nervous system, each 
time, that is, that the results cannot be foreseen by an external observer. 
This definition of volition is a purely physiological one. A psychological 
definition would distinguish the following operations in volition : excitation, 
perception, association of ideas, determination, and execution. (2) "In- 
stinct is the totality of faculties of an organism which depend on the func- 
tioning of adult parts of the nervous system ; intelligence is the totality of 
faculties of an organism which depend upon the modifiable parts of this 
system." In this definition there is a topography of the nervous system 
parallel to that in the definition of will. (3) Inasmuch as the struggle for 
existence brings every animal into conflict with others, we cannot call any 
animal free, in the sense that he lives in conditions in which his natural 
appetites are satisfied without interference from other animals or from man. 
It is the necessities arising from the struggles for existence which have been 
the point of departure for associations between animals of the same or dif- 
ferent species. In the association of man and the domestic animals there 
is manifestly a mutual advantage. But the association of animals of the 
same species is more difficult to understand. Having common wants they 
would seem to come into closer conflict with each other than with animals 
of a different species. This, however, would be less true when they com- 
bine against a common foe. Fear is one great cause of associations of the 
same species, union and a division of labor giving greater security from 
the object of fear. The liberty of man, i. e., the faculty which each of us 
has of acting for internal reasons, will be restrained by law as long as this 
law does not form so close a part of his organism as to become one of the 
grounds of his individual determinations. (4) The only equality possible 
in a society of dissimilar individuals is that each shall enjoy the same 
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amount of liberty. This is usually expressed by saying that the " law is 
the same for all." From this it follows that men do not enjoy equal lib- 
erty, since obedience to law profoundly hinders the functioning of some, 
while for others it is agreeable and pleasant. Inequality, then, and not 
equality, is the law of nature. As for fraternity, it is indeed difficult to 
conceive of a society existing without it. On closer examination it is seen to 
be included in liberty and equality, rather than something added to them. 

M. S. Macdonald. 

L'imitatioti dans les beaux-arts. Adolphe Landry. Rev. Ph., XXVIII, 

6, pp. 577-601. 

M. Landry, after discussing the special significance of imitation in the 
imitative arts, and the very different role which it plays in the non-imita- 
tive, touches suggestively upon the nature of the beautiful and of aesthetic 
judgments. In painting, sculpture, and the drama, artistic imitation stops 
short of exact reproduction ; (1) because such reproduction is beyond the 
power of any single art, (2) because the excellence of art consists in the 
accentuation of essentials to the neglect of details, and (3) because the ap- 
pearance of objects is not an unchanging phenomenon to be accurately 
copied, but a matter of individual experience. Works of art reveal the 
personality of the artist rather than any permanent aspect of things. The 
average man estimates a painting by its perfection as a copy, the artist by 
its success as a creation. Were the subject-matter of art the same for all 
men, every masterpiece would resemble every other — there could not 
be one style for Rembrandt and another for Titian. Thus truthfulness of 
imitation really means truthfulness of interpretation. The purpose of art 
is not the portrayal of particular objects but of general types. In this it 
resembles science. But the former embodies truth in concrete form, the 
latter in abstract propositions. There are two reasons for art's exaltation 
of what is typical. In general, the richer a work is in suggestion, the 
greater is its appealing power. A successful portrait pleases those familiar 
with the original ; but the ideal face has as many meanings as observers — 
its message is universal. Again, only upon what is general can purely 
aesthetic judgments be passed. Familiarity with the particular subject 
represented — appreciation of resemblance, etc. — adds to the emotions 
aroused and so colors the judgment. Although architecture and music are 
not primarily imitative, the secret of their charm lies in resemblance. The 
aesthetic pleasure taken in the former is due to the fact that architectural 
grandeur, massiveness, simplicity, etc., suggests corresponding types of 
interesting human actions, while the compelling power of melody and 
rhythm lies in their analogy to the physiological accompaniments of the 
emotions called forth. Thus, the function of imitation in the imitative arts 
and of resemblance in the non-imitative is the same ; each stimulates 
emotion, which is the basis of aesthetic enjoyment. By emphasizing 
special features of its subject, and so producing certain emotions, art may 
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gain an advantage over nature ; by subordinating the parts to the whole, 
and so increasing the harmony, an added beauty is given to reality. Were 
it possible to copy what he sees exactly, the artist would never have 
learned to embellish; that is, art's inferiority to nature has proved its 
superiority. In the representation of simple objects, fidelity of imitation is 
all-important ; in that of complex objects contradiction is the unpardon- 
able sin. Undoubtedly, the idealists are right in postulating the beautiful 
and the ugly. But the realists are equally right in saying that there is 
nothing which is absolutely without beauty for art. Excellence of com- 
position, the degree to which the artist expresses himself, mastery of 
technique, etc., may give a unique beauty to the portrayal of objects in 
themselves unlovely. Annie D. Montgomery. 



HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. 

Un mot stir Descartes. Paul Tannery. A. f. G. Ph., IX, 3, pp. 301- 

306. 

Tannery discusses in this note a difficulty raised by Pfeffer in his Die 
Entstehung der Philosophie Descartes' nach seiner Korrespondenz (A. f. 
G. Ph., IX, 1, pp. 1-26), viz., the reading in the letter to Mersenne 
of April 15, 1630. Pfeffer emended 9 to 4, in order to bring the state- 
ment into harmony with the letters of October 9 and November 13, 
1629. The question concerns the length of time Descartes was occupied 
with metaphysical studies in 1629. Tannery points out that the MS. has 
the figure 9 in Descartes' s clear handwriting and he defends its correct- 
ness. The nine months, according to Tannery, would extend from No- 
vember 1, 1628, to August 1, 1629. During the winter of 1628-29 ne al- 
lowed his friends to believe he was in Holland, while he was really at work 
in solitude somewhere in France. The first news we have of Descartes in 
1629 is a letter of June 18 to Ferrier. W. A. H. 

Leibnizens Besiehungen zur Scholastik. Fritz Rintelen. A. f. G. Ph., 

IX, 2, pp. 158-188 ; IX, 3, pp. 307-333. 

The writer of these two articles points out that Leibniz left no work in 
which his relation to his philosophical predecessors is explained. This re- 
lationship is discoverable only by casual passages in Leibniz's writings and 
by an examination of the course of his early education, so far as known, 
and of the characteristic elements of his theology and metaphysics. The 
writer, therefore, divides his treatment of Leibniz's relation to scholasti- 
cism into three sections : (1) Leibniz's youth ; (2) his theology ; (3) his 
metaphysics. (1) In regard to the youth of Leibniz, the first document 
put in evidence is the Dissertation on the Principle of Individuation (1663), 
which, Rintelen remarks, is clothed in the garb of scholasticism, but has 
little to do with its spirit. That he had no considerable knowledge of the 
late Scholastic Suarez, is shown by his neglect of the Twenty-ninth Dispu- 
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tation of Suarez (cf. Leibniz's Proof of the Existence of God, 1666). The 
student period in Leibniz's life ended 1672 (z. e., with the beginning of his 
travels), and at that time his hope for the reformation of philosophy was 
based on the new development of empiricism. His small knowledge of 
scholasticism was a dead capital and not an element in his spiritual life. 
His theology and his effort to unite Aristotle with the moderns give him the 
appearance of having studied deeply the works of the scholastics. (2) 
From 1 76 1 Leibniz was absorbed with physical and mathematical studies, 
and was interested in the work of Descartes, whom, however, he never 
adequately understood. Rintelen thinks that Leibniz aimed to bring his 
theology into harmony with science by means of his conception of sub- 
stance (principle of motion), in which he vigorously opposed Descartes. 
In his theology is found the bond that unites Leibniz to the Catholic mid- 
dle ages, and this separates him from both Spinoza and Descartes. But to 
write his Tkeodicyhe needed no minute knowledge of mediaeval philosophy. 
(3) Leibniz's metaphysics is essentially a metaphysics of substance. Sub- 
stance for the scholastics and for Aristotle meant an independently existing 
thing. In the philosophy of Leibniz, substance is identified with force. 
Even when he expressly identifies his monad with the scholastic/or;;«a sub- 
stantialis, the conceptions are totally different. Leibniz is further mis- 
taken when he asserts the identity of the vinculum substantiate with 
forma substantia/is, and when he assumes his agreement with Thomas Aqui- 
nas on the eternity and indivisibility of the immaterial substance. The 
conclusion of Rintelen is that Leibniz's relation to scholasticism is only of 
a general character, and is neither based on intimate knowledge, nor is 
there any vital agreement between the two. W. A. H. 

Ueber die Entwickelung der ethischen Theorie Benekes. A. Thomsen. 

A. f. G. Ph., IX, 2, pp. 204-217. 

Beneke's first ethical treatise was written in direct opposition to Kant's 
Grundlegung zur Metaphysik der Sitten, and was entitled Grundlegung zur 
Physik der Sitten. While Kant established subjective formalism in Ger- 
man ethics, Benekewasthe first to establish an objective principle and give 
to ethics a content. Beneke's ethical development extends through two dis- 
tinct periods. The first period is marked by the Grundl. z. Ph. d. S. (1822), 
in which he, like Kant, bases all ethical values on motive, but from this 
he draws the false conclusion that ethics is based on psychology, to which 
he gives a biological significance. In this period, he does not get beyond 
the position of subjective formalism. In the second period, the important 
thing for Beneke's development was his study of Bentham. During the 
years 1837-40 appears his chief ethical work, the Sittenlehre. In this he 
arrives at the conclusion that, along with a subjective formal principle, 
ethics demands an objective real principle. The objective real principle 
he finds in the principle of the general well-being. He has nothing of 
Kant's aversion to eudsemonism, and even in the Grtmd/egunghe combines 
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an individual psychological eudaemonism with his formal criterion. In 
the Sittenlehre, he regards all ethics as impossible, if the evaluation of 
happiness is individualistic. In the Grundlegung, Kant is criticised from 
the standpoint of metaphysics, the a priori, free will, etc. ; in the Sittenlehre , 
from the standpoint of eudaemonism. By his altruistic eudaemonism he 
supplements Bentham by giving the formal subjective element its proper 
place. W. A. H. 

Emerson — The Philosopher of Democracy . John Dewey. Int. J. E., 

XIII, 4, pp. 405-413- 

Though Emerson's philosophy is constantly criticised as unsystematic, 
yet the movement of his thought is compact and unified. Emerson is not 
a philosopher in a narrow, technical sense ; he is rather an artist. He is 
lacking in neither respect, however, and no hard and fast line is to be drawn 
between the philosopher and the artist. The essential characteristic of 
Emerson's thought and method is his application of idealism to life. The 
distinctions and classifications which to most philosophers are true in and 
of their systems, he makes true of the common experience of the every- 
day man. Reference to life is the test by which he tries every philosophy. 
The thinker is only a translator of things in every man' s consciousness. For 
Emerson, "truth lies on the highway " ; every individual is the focus of 
all mankind's endeavor. His ideas are not fixed on a reality beyond the 
present. Emerson, moreover, stands for the truth that philosophy, religion, 
and art are the common heritage of all men, not of a chosen few. For 
these reasons he is preeminently the philosopher of democracy, and hence 
of the future. G. H. Sabine. 



